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HERBERT MILTON. 
—> 

We have selected, for the amusement of our readers, 

a pretty long extract from a novel called Herbert 
Milton, or Almack’s, just publishedin London. The 
work is ascribed to the pen of one who moves in the 
highest circles, and who is, therefore, likely to be in- 
timately acquainted with the manners of the haut ton. 
We hope, however, that he isa caricaturist, as we are 
most loth to believe that the morals of our aristocracy 
are so nearly assimilated to those of foreign nations 
and foreign courts, which English writers and tourists 
have so long been accustomed to deprecate.—See a 
note to correspondents. 





“Tt was now getting late, and Emily was preparing to 
order her carriage, anxious to arrive at home, where she 
might indulge in all the delight she felt at the certainty of 
being beloved by Herbert. She had, it is true, felt an- 
noyed at the boldness with which Alfred had entered upon 
the subject; but his words had left a deep impression on 
her heart, and she felt fully inclined to forgive the liberty 
he had taken, in favour of the intelligence he had com- 
municated. The hope of Sir Herbert Milton’s opposi- 
tion being speedily overcome, relieved her heart from a 
load not less oppressive than the uncertainty she had been 
in respecting Herbert’s sentiments towards herself. As 
she was about to leave the rooms, to which the whole of 
the party had retired from the gardens, they were joined 
by Mr. Ouncedale, who, with his glass at his eye, and his 
face more than usually long, appeared as if he also had 
been driven from his possessions. The Tic.douloureuz, 
for so Sir Harry had christened him, now exclaimed, 
“ How d’ye do? have you seen Mrs. Ouncedale? I have 
been waiting two hours to go; my horses will catch cold ; 
I feel a slight twinge of the gout; conceive Lady Graspall 
having past nine times at ecarté /” 

‘¢ J saw Mrs. Ouncedale waltzing with Colonel Grain- 
dorge,”” replied Sidney, who had returned from ordering 
Emily’s carriage, ‘*and I can only say, that she desired 
me to tell you, if [met you, that you might go home, if 
you liked, as Lady Graspall would give her a place in her 
carriage to town.” 

‘‘That odious Lady Graspall!’ rejoined: Mr. Ounce- 
dale; ** she is enough to corrupt all the young women in 
town; she ought not to be admitted in society.” 

“Why,” said Sir Harry, ‘*it is true, though I never 
saw any thing wrong; indeed I like her very much, but 
the world does say very ill-natured things of her: at ecarté 
for instance, they are cruel enough to say that she always 
daims double the sum she stakes when she wins; and 
when she loses, she contrives to change sides when she is 
betting, and generally seizes the stake of some young man, 
who she thinks will be either too well bred or too timid to 
remonstrate with her.” 

* Not a word, Sir Harry!” now exclaimed Sidney, 











she wanted to catch me for her daughter, Lady Clara; 
and, indeed, I was within an ace of proposing.” 

«¢ What the deuce prevented you ?” asked Sir Harry. 

‘© Why, my fear of her making a practical pun, which 
would have been worse, even, than yours,” replied Sid- 
ney. ‘*The fact was, I overheard Lady Clara tell her 
friend, Mrs. Thornby, that she only intended marrying 
me for my fortune.” 

‘* Why, what in the world,” rejoined Sir Harry, ‘* do 
you imagine any one would marry you for ?” 

‘¢ The fact was,” answered Sidney, good-humouredly, 
‘ST did flatter myself that I had made some slight impres- 
sion on the little ingenue who Lady Graspall told me was 
the most timid naive creature in the world when, as ill 
luck would have it, for my vanity, and for her Ladyship’s 
schemes, I went to Mrs. Congreve’s masquerade, where, 
being disguised in a domino, I heard her say to Mrs. 
Thornby, that she thought me an insufferable horse-deal- 
ing bore; that her mamma wished her to accept me for 
my property ; and that she wished I was ruined ; to which 
Mrs. Thornby very quietly replied, ‘ Marry him first, my 
ear, if it were only for the pleasure of ruining him after- 
wards,’ ” 

*‘ Oh!” exclaimed the Tic, ‘* I wish £ had been fortu- 
nate enough to have worn a domino for a few months 
prior to the time fixed for my marriage! But do see,” 
added he, ‘ what a fool that insufferable Mrs. Thornby is 
making of young ‘Lord Tiverton !” 

‘¢There is nothing extraordinary in that,” rejoined Sir 
Henry: * she would find it a much more difficult task to 
make a man of sense of him.” 

‘* As for that,” added Sidney ‘she is merely playing 
the same game with that boy which she has done with half 
the young men in London. No sooner does a young man 
make his début in the world, or a young peer or a baronet 
leave his paternal nest, or escape from his Alma Mater, 
than she forthwith seizes. upon him, and plays with him 
like a cat, until the boy’s ideas become more expanded, 
and he finds he has been throwing away his time and his 
attentions upon a cold-hearted, practised coquette, and that 
he is the laughing- stock of London.” 

Emily’s carriage being now announced, she left the 
party, which cid not completely break up before the morn- 
ing was far advanced; and I shall take the liberty of 
giving my readers some account of the ladies I have al. 
luded to, before I proceed to the next chapter. 

They were all of that mischievous, that pernicious set, 
whose example has such a baneful effect on the inorals of 
the young men and women of fashion, especially the latter. 
When the young and inexperienced girl perceives that 
vice is in a great measure countenanced, levity of conduct 
encouraged, and delicacy disregarded, in the highest so. 
ciety, to which the absence of virtue, and the total dis. 
regard of public opinion, are in most instances a neces- 
sary passport; when she discovers that she cannot obtain 
a footing in the most select society, without establishing an 
intrigue, or what is called a flirtation; in fact, that the 
sacrifice of a certain portion of her reputation is almost a 
sine qua non to insure her being ranked among the most 
feshionable ;—it is natural that she should quickly learn to 


virtue which are so dear to women in a less elevated, less 
perilous, and less mixed station of life. 

Lady Graspall was a leader of one of these sets. Money 
was her ruling passion; whether at ccarté, elections, the 
marriage of her daughters, or in her own flirtations, this 
sordid passion showed itself in the strongest colours, and 
had rendered the intrigues and adventures of her younger 
days still more scandalous. 

Born to occupy a leading position in society, she was 
not, however, content with the advantages which she de- 
rived from her rank and connexions, but she determined 
to form a supreme junta, of which she was to be the chief, 
and her conduct the precedent for that of all the members. 
Her great object was to induce all the women enrolled in 
this band of ** Free Doers,” to brave the opinion of the 
world ; to set at defiance the advice of their husbands; to 
look with contempt on the reputation of their own names, 
or the credit of their families; in short, to arrive at that 
complete disregard for every principle of decency and vir- 
tue, which had marked her own conduct through life. 

Her Ladyship’s daughters, educated in this school of 
deceit and immorality, were as selfish, hollow-hearted, and 
mercenary as their mamma could desire; indeed, so well 
did they play their parts, so admirably did they act up to 
the lessons of the Countess, that the ladies, Clara and 
Helen Mount Lewis, were looked upon by all those who 
had. not penetration to discover the dessous des cartes, as 
two of the most single-hearted, ingenuous young women 
in London. In the course of two or three seasons, the 
young ladies sueceeded, the one marrying a rich young 
nobleman, and the other a half-furled Baronet of immense 
property, who had just returned from his travels ; though 
lady Helen, the youngest, showed greater symptoms of 
fecling on this occasion than was either to be expected 
from her, or than at all suited her mother’s ideas of filial 
obedience. The conversation between the mother and 
daughter on this occasion was a curious specimen of Lady 
Graspall’s principles, as well as those of her daughter. 

** Helen,” said her Ladyship, one night, as they res 
turned from Almack’s, ** 60 you chose tu play the fool, 
and speak your opinions openly of that horrid bore, Mr. 
Sidney ?” 

‘*T only said it in a whisper to Mrs. Thornby,” replied 
the daughter; ** and I did not think the man would have 
been listening at my elbow.” 

** Well, he has just told me that he’s off, that’s all; 
and you’ve lost-——”’ 

** An ass!” exclaimed Lady Helen, ‘and the stock is 
not exhausted.” 

‘© You’ve lost twenty thousand pounds a year by your 
stupid bavardage. I thought you would have had the 
sense to have deferred speaking out until the fortune was 
your own.” 

**La, Mamma! I am sure it is all the saine to me, 
whether I marry one fool or another; for you know [ 
never liked any body much, except Captain Acton, Mr, 
Corbin, Charles Norval, and Lord Henry.” 

*¢ None of them will have a sous until their father’s 
death,” retorted Lady Graspall; ‘* and I have no idea of 
people having—what docs your brother call that sort of 
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‘*Going to heaven by the devil's bridge, Mamma,” 
answered Lady Helen. 

** It's going to the devil at once,” rejoined her Lady- 
ship. ** No, it docs not suit my views to have to chaperone 
you about, after your marriage. I will not be pestered 


with petitions for the caniage. and your saddling yourself 


anda tribe of squalling children on me both in town and 
county. JT will not have you marry, to remain a burden 
on me; and your waiting until some disgusting old man 
dies, before you can have an Opera box, or, in fact, any 
of the most common necessaries.” 

** Common indeed, Mamma, they are now! Why, the 
great double box next to ours belongs to papa’s attorney, 
and the box on the left to arnan who cleans the streets, or 
the sewers, or something.” 

** Never mind those low people,” replied the Mamma, 
** but thank Heaven that you have one of the most affec- 
tionate, indulgent mothers in the world, who is slaving 
night and day to repair your errors and establish your 
fortune.”” 

Lady Helen, during this speech, hung down her head, 
and her conscienee told her that her mamma’s exertions 
were never more necessary than at present. 

** Any body else would have been outrageous,” con. 
tinned the Countess, ‘* at her daughter's making such a 
fool of herself as to throw away twenty thousand a year!” 

** Tt is very good of you, my dear Ma’,”’ replied Lady 
Helen, ** and to show you my sense of your kindness, | 
am ready to marry any body you please, directly.” 

*© Well then,” rejoined the Countess, ** whilst you have 
heen buvardéing, 1 have been acting; and I have got 
avother to supply Sidney's place.” 

** Who is it, Mamma?” demanded the young lady. 

*¢ Oh, Sir Maurice D'Orville, who has an immense for- 
tune.” 

** Ta, Mamma! the young man whom you were speak- 
ing to in the corner, and who looked at me so strangely ; 
why, he’s quite mad they say. Lord! he had his keeper 
waiting on the staircase.” 

** So much the better, my dear; marry him, and then 
nothing will be more easy than to take out a statute of 
lunacy against him, and have him put into confinement 
for life." 

** But, Mamma,” rejoined Lady Helen, with real sensa- 
tions of terror and disgust, ** yon would not have me marry 
an absolute maniac? How horrid to be left alone with 
such acreature! I should die of fright; and then only 
think of entailing the horrid (and here Lacy Helen shud- 
dered) malady on one’s children; for it is of no use to 
mince the matter, Mamma: indeed I can’t—any one but 
him!" 

** Helen!"’ returned Lady Graspall, sternly, ‘* marry 
him you must! Remember, I know ail that has passed 
between you and Colonel Acton.” 

Lady Helen now hung back in the corner of the car- 
riage, and became pale and faint as death. 

** Any other parent but myself, Helen,” continued the 
Countess, ** upon such a discovery, would have turned 
you out of doors; but I refrained from communicating 
the circumstance to your brothers, with the hopes that we 
could marry’ you without the disclosure of your conduct 
being made necessary, and in order to save us all from 
disgrace."’ 

Lady Elen still continued silent. 

** J shall say no more on the subject, Helen,” added her 
mother; ** you are aware that I know there remains little 
time pow, unless you marry Sir Maurice, ere the world, as 
well as your brothers, must be informed of the circum. 
stances. You may do what you please, when once you are 
marricd; but I will not have you bring disgrace upon me 
whilst you are under my roof. You will decide, there- 
fore, to-night, whether you will receive Sir Maurice as a 
lover, or whether you choose to be scnt out of the country 
with one of your brothers. As to your qualms of con- 
science, they ave too absurd, for yow have taken care to 
sender them entirely superfluous.” 





Briefly—in less than three weeks, Lady Helen was the 
wife of the unfortunate Baronet, who, before many months, 
became sufficienty mad to warrant his being placed in 
custody, and her Ladyship was appointed guardian and 
manager of their only child, and of her busband’s vast 
estates. 

Poor Mr. Ouncedale was annong those who had reason 
to lament his wife’s enrolment in this corps of female 
croats. Mrs. Ouncedale was a pretty, cold-hearted little 
womun, whu had married Tic for his fortune, and they 
had continued for some years to vegetate in a very nega- 
tive state of composure, until Mrs. Ouncedale took it into 
her head to become a woman of fashion. Mrs. Ounce- 
dale soon perceived that all the most fashionable women 
rendered themselves more or less notorious, for some little 
scandal, and she determined, therefore, immediatcly to 
establish for herself a trifling flirtation, of course, with 


some marked man of fashion. By dint of carrying off 


Colonel Graindorge from a competitor, and by attaching 
four or five particular men to her train, she contrived, in 
due time, to qualify herself for Lady Graspall’s set. 

Whenever her husband attempted to remonstrate with 
her she cither treated his advice with contempt, or accused 
him of being a jealous tyrant. who wished to deprive her 
of the most innocent amusements, 

Once, indeed, Tic had the courage to adopt decisive 
measures, which were met with not less decision by the 
lady. 

** You shall not have the carriage, Madam, to go with 
Graindorge and the Thornby party : I will not be madea 
fool of any longer.” 

* That which is done cannot be undone,” quietly replied 
the lady. 

** By G—! f willnot be undone,” rejoined the husband, 
‘ by you or any one else!” =~ 

** I think you are a very absurd old man,” rejoined the 
wife: ** perhaps you have sense enough, however, to ring 
the bell.” 

** What for, Madam ?” retorted the hushand.—** I will 
not be trifled with, and beared to my face.”” 

** Ring the bell, Mr. Ouncedale, I say, that I may order 
the carriage; and order the butler to wait in the room 
until it is ready, or perhaps you will beat me.” 

‘© Madam ! I repeat, you shall not have the carriage to 
go to Richmond.” 

“Oh! exclaimed the wife, getting up quietly, and ring- 
ing the bell herself: ‘* oh, it is all the same to me. I can 
go in a hackney coach as far as Lady Graspall’s, and then 
all the world will hear of your absurd jealousy.” 

** Madam ! you shall not quit this house without my 
permission !”” 

*© You are an insignificant tyrant,” rejoined the Lady, 
rapping the ground with the most provoking nonchalance 
with her foot—** you are falling into your dotage;"? and 
then, as the servant answered the summons of the bell, 
she said, ** Thomas, order me a hackney-coach :—your 
master says I cannot have the carriage ;”’ and then seating 
herself at the piano, she endeavoured, by playing as loud 
as possible, to drown the voice of poor Mr. Ouncedale, 
who, to save himself from being laughed at, was at last 
obliged to yicld the poimt; and as his wife mounted her 
brichtska, to proceed to Richmond, he took up his hat to 
walk with one of his boys in the retired part of Regent's 
Park. 

Ouncedale was not, however, the only person who had 
to lament his wife’s connexion with this set; others there 
were, who, like himself, felt all the misery, the disgrace, 
which must fall on themselves and their families, by their 
wives pursuing a course of’ life so dangerous to their repu- 
tation, so inconsistent with their characters as mothers, 
and women of birth and education. Night after night 
they heard, as well as the world, of the heavy losses of 
these ladies, at play. Day after day they were witnesses 
to the demands made upon them by tradesmen for the 


payment ef immense bills for dresses, hats, and /ijuuterie, 





to an amount which was often far beyond the immediate 
means of the husbands to pay, and which, in every case, 
was at least quadruple the lady’s pinemoney. The bills 
however, of the tradesmen might be pardoned and dis. 
charged ; but the play debts were of a different nature, 
vicious and inexcusable: beginning with the trifling losg 
of a few pounds, and a few tears; but ending, in mos 
cases, in the abandonment of honour, the ruin of domestic 
peace, the destruction of every moral tie, and the verdict 
of a jury. 

Mrs. Thornby was another of this set, who possessed 
almost all the bad qualities of Lady Graspall, except her 
passion for money ; but she yielded nothing to her in want 
of heart, and utter disregard of feeling or principle. The 
Misses Thornby were yet too young either to profit or 
suffer by their mother’s example ; and it was, perhaps, a 
fortunate circumstance for them, that, during the London 
season, they often remained many days, nay, weeks, with. 
out seeing their mother, who, to say the truth, would 
willingly see any body else’s husband, or any one else's 
children rather than her own. The one bored her to 
death with his society, and his prosing about the levity 
of her conduct, and the difficulty he made about paying 
her expensive bills, which were often purposely augmented 
by twenty or thirty pounds, on an understanding with her 
tradesman, in order that she might obtain money to cover 
her losses at ecarté, which she was afraid to confess to her 
husband. Her children were also fast growing up, 
and nearly at an age to remind the world that Mrs 
Thornby was too old to be perpetually flirting with .all 
the young boys who had just left school, or entered the 
Guards. So far did Mrs. Thornby carry her utter want 
of feeling for her children, that she made it a point never 
to sce her infants until three or four years after their birth; 
if she met them accidentally on the stairs, she would ask 
the Governess their names, pat them on the head, and 
say, ** There, there; you are very nice children—which 
are you, a boy or a girl?” and as the little innocents 
would press around her, with the instinctive fondness of 
nature, to obtain some mark of maternal tenderness, she 
would exclaim, ** There now, you nasty little pigs, do not 
slobber one 3 come, do not tread on my flounces.”” And she 
would then direct the Governess always to take the chil. 
dren in future up and down the back stairs. With a heart 
too callous and cold to feel attachment for any one but 
herself, and with too much calculation to permit herself 
to fall into that abyss into which others, too many others, 
had been hurried by the effct of some unhappy and fatal 
passion, by the seductions of the other sex, or the brutal 
conduct of their own husbands, Mrs. Thornby contrived te 
stecr clear of absolute shipwreck, though she was utterly in- 
different to the loss of reputation, or the scandals to which 
she gave rise. Virtue had no share in her salvation; 
calculation was her great safeguard. Her greatest delight, 
as Sidney observed, was to throw herself on the youngest 
men. Year after year the greenest, the newest comers out, 
were to be seen in her train; and if she saw any very 
young man of rank or fashion engaged in a pursuit which 
was likely to terminate in marriage, she would put forth 
all her powers of intrigue and seduction to carry him off, 
and to prevent it. Had she done this for the sake of mar- 
rying her daughters, there might have been some excuse | 
but her sole object was mischief, vanity, and wanton 
pleasure in destroying the happiness of others. 
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A SET SNE PENT baie na se 
"4 ce to Piikington, extends about 870 miles in length from the 
Miiseel lanieg. norihern y snc of Moldavia to Cape Metapan in the 
—— Morea ; and in breadth from the river Unna to Constan- 1 ) 
THE TURKS. tinople about 680 British miles. It is computed to contain | Doddington with his drowsiness. 
ain 182,560 square miles, and takes in its extent many ancient 


Atthe present moment the following sketch of the his- 
ory of this people may not be uninteresting to our readers: 
The appellation Turk is of very ancient origin, and of 
yey comprehensive extent. According to their own tra- 
dition, which is supported by other authorities, the name is 
derived from Turk, one of the sons of Japhet or Japhis, as 
they term him, the son of Noah, and who is generally al- 
towed to be the progenitor also of the Moguls and Tartars. 
Both the present Turks and Tartars are supposed to be 
descended from a branch of the Scythians. Their first 
figare in history is about 630 years before Christ, at which 
time they drove the Cimmerians from their territories. 
Turk, Volney says, is a name.not originally peculiar to 
the nation it is now applied to; but denoted in general, in 
former times, all the hordes dispersed to the east, and even 
tothe north of the Caspian Sea, as far as beyond Lake 
Arrals the same vast countries which have taken from 
them the denomination of Turkestan. These are the same 
people who were known to the ancient Greeks by the name 
of Parthians, Massagetee, and even of Scythians, for which 
yehave substituted that of Tartar. They formed a nation 
of shepherds, continually wandering like the Bedouin 
Arabs, and in every age exhibiting themselves as brave 
aid formidable warriors. ‘I'he Arabs, about 80 vears after 
Mahomet, by order of the Caliph Walid I., invaded the 
country of the Turks, subdued them, and imposed upon 
them their religion. These tribes, allied or at variance, 
according to their several interests, were perpetually en- 
gaged in war. Hence we sce, in their history, several na- 
tions all equally called ‘Turks, alternately attacking, de- 
stroying, and expelling each other. Volney, in order to 
syoid this confusion, has confined the name of Turk to 
those of Constantinople, and given that of Turkestans to 
their predecessors. ‘ : . 
Modern Turkey is divided into Turkey in Asia and 
Turkey in Europe. Turkey in Asia extends from the 
shores of the Archipelago to the confines of Persia, through 
a space of about 1050 British miles. The boundaries 
towards Persia are, the mountains of Ararat und lwend. 
Towards the north the Turkish territories are divided from 
the Russian by the River Cuban and the chain of Cau- 
asus. In the.south they extend to the junction of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, which last river separates for a con- 
siderable interval. the Turkish possesssons from those of 
the Arabs. The distance of the Cuban to the junction of 
the Tigris and Euphrates may be estimated at about 1100 
British miles. This extensive empire is divided into nine 
orten provinces; namely, Natolia west, Karaman south, 
and Roum north-east; north of Armenia are Guria or 
Guiel, Mingralia, and the Abkhas of Caucasus, the 
ancient Circassia. ‘To the south of Armenia, also deno- 
minated T'urcomania, are Curdistan, and Irak Arabi, parts 
of ancient Persia round the celebrated capital of Bagdad. 
The ancient Mesopotamia partly corresponds with the pro- 
ince of Algeria, and Syria or Seria comprehends the ce- 
kbrated countries along the eastern extremities of the 
Mediterranean. ‘Fhese, with the rest of their empire here, 
comprehend all the countries which are the scene of Scrip- 
wre history and man’s redemption : in fact, nearly all the 


sancient world ; and were successively conquered by them 


nthe following order :—Armenia and ry were sub. 
dued in the 11th century: and the whole of Asia Minor 
oon followed. ‘Their kingdom of Roum extended from 
the Euphrates to Constantinople, and from the Black Sca 
tothe confines of Syria. , , 
Successive warlike princes acquired additional territory 
fom the Mamelukes of Egypt and the Persians. Syria, 
formerly an appendage of Egypt, was conquered by Selim 
Il.in 1526. Tauria and Diabekir, the last of which had 
formerly belonged to Persia, were subjugated by the same 
monarch, and in 1589, Abbas, the great sovereign of 
Persia, was obliged to yield three provinces to the Otto. 
mans, though he extended his conquests to the Kast ; and 
Bagdad, with the surrounding province of Araki-Arabi, 
became subject to the Turks in 1638. The present limits 
sppear to have been fixed between the Porte and Persia 
in 1736, since which the Turks have been chiefly employed 
ndefending their own territorities against the Russians. 
All the Turkish provinces are now divided into govern- 
ments, arbitrarily administered by Pachas, and the extent 
of their empire here may be altogether estiraated at 
10,000,000 of subjects. 
_ Turkey in Europe is, in its largest sense, understood to 
include all the countries between Russia to the north, and 
Bucharia to the south, and between the Caspian Sea to 
the west, and Chinese Tartary to the east; and, according 


kingdoms and republics, which, since the subjugation of 
its greater part in the 15th century, after the tall of Con- 
stantinople, and of the Byzantine empire, afford only the 
records of classical names and events; we need not name 
as the most interesting of these, that region above all 
others dear to the recollection of the scholar, Greece, the 
great subject of the present contest between Turkey and 
the Allied Powers, and which has now, at its commence- 
ment, been attended with such brilliant results. 

The first migration of Turks was in the sixth century 5 
soon after which they subdued the people vulgarly called 
the White Huns, and founded their earliest western go- 
vernment, the capital city of it being for some time called 
Turkestan. From the centre of this province issued those 
Turkish armies which have changed the destinies of many 
nations. The Turks and Huns may be considered as one 
and the same Tartaric race, totally unknown to Europe, 
until the appearance of the latter, who first passed the 
steppes, deserts, and mountains, which had concealed them 
from observation till the fourth century. The Huns, who 
appeared about A.D. 375, passed, in a course of uniform 
depredation, rapidly from Asia to Europe; but the Turks, 
though originally the same people, separating from the 
Huns, made a slow and gradual progress, and appear to 
have blended, by marriages and conquests, with the Scla- 
vonic and Gothic tribes, on the north and east of the Cus. 
pian. Such was the origin of the name Turkestan, and 
from hence the Turks spread desolation over the. most 
beautiful countries of the East, and even threatened the 
liberties of Europe. The following is given by Pilkington 
» the principal historical epochs of their conquests in the 
atter. 

** The first dawn of Turkish history preceding the reign 
of Othman occurs A.D. 1299. In the reign of his suc- 
cessor. Orkan, the Turks took Gallipoli, and penetrated 
into Thrace, so that Adrianople was taken, A.D. 1360; 
two years after that Amurath established the military 
bands termed Janissaries. The Turkish power was for 
some time restrained after the famous battle near Ascyra, 
A.D. 1402, between Bajazet and Timour; nevertheless, 
the dominion of the Turks increased in Europe, though 
they received several checks from the Hungarians, under 
Haniades, and from the Albanians, under the famous 
Scanderberg. On the 29th of May, 1453, Constantinople 
was taken by the Turks, Crimea and the Morea were 
subjugated A. D. 1458, and, in 1480, Otranto, in Italy, was 
captured by the Turks. The conquest of Egypt, in 1517, 
made a considerable addition to the Turkish power ; 
Rhodes submitted in 1522; and, soon after the battle of 
Mohaty, in 1526, the Sultan Solyman took Buda. In 
1532, the Turks seized the Bannat of Temeswar, and they 
took Cyprus from the Venetians in 1571. Although, after 
the famous naval engagement of Lepanto, in the year 
1584, their power ceased to be formidable, they invaded 
Hungary with various success, yet Kurope obtained an 
interval of security by their wars with Persia. However, 
in 1642, the Sultan, Ibrahim, took Azof from the Cos- 
sacks; and about the middle of this century, the Turks 
took possession of some Grecian isles—after which their 
wars were attended with various success The last epoch 
of Turkish history would lead to a detail of the Russian 
wars against the Turks, and the decline of the Ottoman 
empire in Europe. It may be observed, in general, that 
the Turkish dominion, wherever it has prevailed, has been 
detrimental, in a very high degree, to the best interests of 
humanity, and to every improvement, mental or moral, 
ecclesiastical or civil.” 

The appellation Ottoman, or Othman, given to the em- 
pire of the Turks, or rather to their Emperors, is from 
Othomannus, or Osman, the first Prince of the family, 
who, to distinguish them from others, gave his people the 
name of Osmandis—from which, by the changing of the 
sinto t, we have made Ottoman; which new name soon 
became formidable to the Greeks of Constantinople, from 
whom Osman conquered a sufficient extent of territory to 
found a powerful kingdom. He soon bestowed on it that 
title, by assuming, in 1300, the dignity of Sultan, which 
signified absolute sovereign. The true era of the Ottoman 
empire may be dated from the conquest of Persia. The 
establishment of the Ottomans in Europe took place in 
1353. 











Novel Bazaar.—A dealer in provender for the feline and 
canine race has lately opened a shop in the Hampstead. 
road, and placed over his door, in large characters, ‘* The 





Cat's Meat Bazaar !” 





Old Stories over again.—Bubb Doddington was very 
lethargic. Falling asleep one day after dinner, with Sir 
Richard Temple and Lord Cobham, the latter reproached 
Doddington denied 
having been asleep; and to prove he had not, offered to 
repeat all Lord Cobham had been saying. Cobham chal- 
lenged him to do so. Doddington repeated a story; and 
Lord Cobham owned he had been telling it. ** Well,” 
said Doddington, ** and yet I did not hear a word of it; 
but I went to sleep, because 1 knew that about this time 
of day you would tell that story.” 





Curtain Lecture.—The churchwardens of a certain parish 
in the west end of the town, having called more than once 
on a tradesman for his subscription towards the evening 
lectures at the church, asked bim why he declined paying ? 
** Because (said he) my wife reads me a lecture every even- 
ing gratuitously.” ; 





John Taylor, the waver poet, (who died in 1584,) ence 
offered a premium of £50, to any person who could make 
a sense verse of the same quality as the following :— 

** Lewd I did live, evil did I dwel.” 

The property of this verse is, that it reads the same back- 
wards as forwards. Considering the period when Tayior 
wrote, we must make allowance for the orthography of the 
word ** dwell.”——London Paper.—A sentence thus con- 
structed to read the same backwards and forwards is called 
a palendrome, as, for instance, Subi dura a rudibus. Single 
words thus construgted might be quoted, as cye, madam, 
&c.—Edit. Kal. 


Matrimonial Elizir.—A certain medical gentleman, 
residing in a part of the West-Riding of Yorkshire, where 
all words beginning with vowels are embellished in the 
local pronunciation with a well-aspirated A, and who has 
given great scandal to the neighbourhood by licking his 
wife, is now called by his friends—£lixir,—pronounced— 
He-licks-her. 

LIST OF NEW PATENTS. 

To James Smethurst, of New Bond-street, for an im- 
provement upon lamps.—Dated the 6th of November, 
1827.—2 months allowed to enrol specification. 

To Frederick Foveaux Weiss, of the Strand, surgeon's 
instrument-maker, for improvements in the construction 
of spurs.—6th of November.—2 months. 

‘o James White, of Paradise-street, Lambeth, en. 
gineer, for a machine or apparatus, for filtering, which he 
denominates an artificial spring,—8th of November.—@ 
months. 

To John Platt, of Salford, near Manchester, fustian- 
dresser, for certain improvements in machinery for comb- 
ing wool, and other fibrous materials : communicated from 
abroad.—10th of November.—6 months, 

To William Collier, of Salford, fustian-shearer, for cere 
tain improvements in the power-loom for weaving : com- 
municated from abroad.—10th of November.—6 months, 

To John Walker, of Weymouth-street, M&ry-le- bone, 
Esquire, for an improved caster for furniture.—17th of 
November.—2 sneniie. 

To Henry Pinkus, of Philadelphia, for an improved 
method of purifying carburetted hydrogen gas for the pur- 
pose of illumination.—17th of November.—6 monthis. 

To Samuel Sevill, of Brownshill, in the parish of Bisley, 
Gloucestershire, clothier, for his improvements applicable 
to raising the pile, and dressing woollen and other cloths, 
—20th of November.—6 months. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


[From the Liverpool Courter.) 























Barometer | Extreme) 1 bermo-|Extreme| State of Kemarke 
during | meter8 | heateu- [the Wind at 
noon. Night. | morning |ring Day.| at noow. noon. 
Nov. | 
28 |29 60) 41 O} 44 O} 52 Q) S.S.E. |Fair, 
29 |29 27) 45 Of 48 O| 52 O| S.S.W. [Fair. 
ol 29 36| 45 O} 48 O} 51 O| S.S.E. (Rain. 
dec. | 
1 28 72) 44 0] 45 O}] 52 O'W.N.W./Stormy. 
2 |29 15) 42 0) 45 0/48 O| N, Very stormy. ' 
3 [29 53| 4l O] 43 O} 51 0} S.S.W. Fair. 
4 29 511 44 O} 82 O} 55 O} WSW.jRain. 





29th,—Very stormy during the night. 

Monthly mean of atmospberical pressure, 20:80. Mean 
temperature, extreme during night, 43:1. Eight, a.m. 45:22 
Noon, 48:16. Extreme during theday, 4#:17. General mean, 
46:21. Prevailing windg, S.E. 

Highest temperature Caring the month, 59; lowest, 39. 

lat,—Very stormy during the night and throughout the 
day, with very heavy rain. 

2d,—Very stormy during the night. 

4th,—Heavy cain during the night. 
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IRISH CORPORAL. 
—_ 
Vide “ Wenorsm,” Percy Collection, p. 94. 
—<—_ 

With high despatch through hostile country sent, 
The brave O’ Lavery hastened from the tent ; 
And now, to comrade marching by his side, 
Wond'ring, he spoke of fortune’s varying tide: 
While as their route th’ intrepid soldiers led, 
O'er livid forms of dying and the dead, 

The struggling sigh in vain would each repress, 
At thoughts of home,—its tranquil blessedness ! 
At thoughts—but swift the tender vision fled, 
For Duty, frowning, rear’d her awful head ; 
And, dashing off the fond intruding tear 
Glistening, ah, me! at scenes to memory dear, 
Each urged, with quicken'd step, his onward course, 
Stifling, as best he might, too late, remorse, 
When, lo! from out the treacherous ambuscade, 
For deed of coward murder aptly made, 

Some recreant hand the fatal trigger drew, 

And, charg’d with death, the whistling bullet flew ! 
But /e was dead, nor saw the crimson tide 

That pour'd, in torrents, from his comrade’s side 3 
No time to weep for her far distant given, * 
Instant the spirit wing’d its flight to heaven, 
And, envied lot! denied his gallant friend 
Fated long hours of agony to spend, 

And, ah! to prove how worse than death to feel, 
In dread succession, o’er the senses steal 

The fond regrets that cling to parting life, 
Those ties endear’d in nature’s fearful strife : 
But fond regrets, nor nature's ties bad power, 
Ken mid the sorrows of that darkest hour, 

‘To bid the dying hero cease to feel 

On him, perchance, depended England’s weal ; 
And knowing well, amid such hostile band, 

Not death itself might save from impious band, 
In trembling haste, Aad in his mangled breast, 
He bade secure the fatal paper rest ! 

Nor long conceal’d; for now, as dawn’d the day, 
A British escort chanc’d to pass that way 5 

The faithful courier bared his bleeding side, 
Showed the deposit, and, exulting, died! 


Noble O'Lavery ! not the fatal course 
Of cannon-shot, or rushing charge of horse 5 
Not the loud din of arms and clashing steel, 
Mingled with thunder of artillery’s wheel ; 
Nor pomp or circumstance of glorious war, 
Transforming gory heath to laurell’d car 5 
Not these might cheer thy last expiring breath, 
And shouts of ** Victory !”’ half conquer death 5 
Ah, no!—yet not unblest ; although alone, 
The muttering winds of heaven receiv’d thy moan ; 
Spirits unseen upheld thy fainting head, 
And ylory’s halo deck'd thy leafy bed ! 
Soldier, adieu! and though, with matchless grace, 
No trophied urn adorns thy resting-place 
A wreath far worthier self-devotion’s shrine 
For thee posterity shall grateful twine, 
And proudly bid th’ historic page sublime 
Record to period of remotest time, 
}low Erin’s generous son, too greatly brave, 
His country saved; then, smiling, sought the grave! 
erpool. G. | 
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VERSES WRITTEN ON SEEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE 


BATTLE OF NAVARINO, 
— 


Rise, Greece! the blow is struck, and thou art free $ 
The Moslem tyrant’s bonds no more thou'lt wear, 
Nor humblygbow before his dread decree, 
For Britain’s standard waves triumphant there. 
Yes, Greece, thy fertile plains are passing fair, 
And once thy sons were proud, and brave, and free, 
And would have scorn’d a foreign yoke to bear, 
Rather than stoop, to distant lands they’d flee, 
Or gladly would have died to guard their liberty. 
But they are gone,—another race is here, 
And they have bowed before a Turkish foe ; 
Have crouched before his throne in slavish fear, 
And trampled Grecia’s ancient standard low ; 
But they may yet arise, and strike a blow 
Like Athens struck at Marathon before, 
And strike the surer in a progress slow, 
Than rushing as a torrent to the shore $ 
Or, as a stormy wave which bursts with sullen roar. 
EUPOLIS. 











THE DEATH OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
—>_— 
Warriors with flowing plume, 
And golden helm, were there 5 
And their eyes of light, and cheeks of bloom, 
Wore looks of sullen care. 
The sound of mailed tread 
Broke heavily and slow, 
And the ensigns dark, of death and dread, 
Waved with a mournful flow. 
The bravest of the land 
Around in order stood, 
For there had come a warrior band, 
To see a woman’s blood. 
There stood the lovely one, 
With placid cheek and brow, 
The fire of youth from her eye was gone, 
Yet it had a woman’s glow. 
With calmness in her eye, 
And boldness in her tread, 
She raised her holy glance on high, 
Though round death’s signs were epread. 
Beneath her silken vest 
Her heart beat deep and slow, 
And the heaving throb of that glowing breast 
Told of deep grief below. 
She gazed upon the sun, 
Then shining brightly down, 
It was the Jast she must gaze upon, 
Yet her brow wore not a frown. 
She had been at festival, 
With plumed and gallant knight, 
And when she was in the lighted hall, 
Her smile was not more bright. 








She bowed her beauteous head, 
For the headman’s deadly blow, 
And the flashing stroke like lightning sped, 
And that once-loved form lay low. 
Many had been her woes, 
And her heart was darkly riven ; 
But her noble spirit now boldly rose 
To a haven of rest, in heaven. 
Manchester. 


W. R=—N. 





METRICAL ESSAYS, 
ON SUBJECTS OF HISTORY AND IMAGINATION. 


ny CHARLES 8WAIN. 
—_— 
Illiberal and sarcastical as was an article on Manchester 
poetry, which appeared some years since in Blackwood’s 
Mogazine, 1 am convinced that the writer of that article 














ee 
ought not, by any means, to have censured the whole of 
the community of Manchester, because he quarrelled with 
the poetry of a single individual. 

Before I come immediately to the subject of this paper, 
I will merely refer the writer, or readers of the article ig 
question, to the spirited translations from the German of 
the accomplished Samuel Robinson ; but particularly tp 
his translation of William Tell, which is allowed by all 
persons competent to judge, to be elegant and spirited, 
I next refer him to the Maid’s Revenge, &c. by a talented 
young gentleman of Manchester; and, lastly, to an up. 
ostentatious little poem, entitled the Schoolmaster. Jy 
the poems just enumerated will be found more real merit 
than in half the poetical productions which emanate fron 
the metropolitan press. 

If this would-be-witty gentleman still remain sceptical, 
and doubt the existence of poetical talent in Manchester, 
I will lend him Swain’s Metrical Essays; and after hay. 
ing perused them diligently, if he does not recant, he 
must be entirely divested of that judgment which J an 
informed he so eminently possesses. 

This small volume is evidently the production of 5 
young man, the fruit of whose genius has not yet become 
matured; there are the seeds of excellence sown, and | 
have no doubt, judging from the specimen before me, 
that the ultimate harvest will be rich and abundant 
Laying aside metaphor, I can perceive the germ of future 
excellence in these poems. The language is lofty and 
commanding, the images are bold and striking, and the 
thythm is sonorous and musical. 

Dr. Johnson says—** Words too familiar, or too remote, 
defeat the purposes of a poet.” Into this error Swain has 
fallen; and I merely mention this circumstance, that he 
may in future avoid using terms that, although they may 
be proper, are not poetical. Time will remedy this, and 
I trust to see the hope realized, held out in this volume, 
by the publication of another, 

I will now proceed with the specimens, taken at random 
from the volume, and I feel convinced that my eulogium 
will be coincided with by all who read them. 





THE DEATH OF THE WARRIOR KING. 
— 
There are noble heads bow'd down and pale, 
Deep sounds of woe arise, 
And tears flow fast around the couch 
Where a wounded warrior lies ; 
The hue of death is gathering dark 
Upon his lofty brow, 
And the arm of might and valour falls 
Weak as an infant’s, now. 


I saw him, mid the battling hosts, 
Like a bright and leading star, 
Where banner, helm, and falchion gleam’d, 
And flew the bolts of war: 
When, in his plenitude of power, 
He trod the Holy Land, 
I saw the routed Saracens 
Flee from his blood-dark brand. 


I saw him, in the banquet hour, 
Forsake the festive throng, 

To seek his favourite minstrel’s haunt, 
And give his soul to song: 

For dearly as he loved renown, 
He loved that spell-wrought strain, 

Which bade the brave of perished days 
Light conquest’s torch again. 


Then seem’d the bard to cope with time, 
And triumph o’er his doom, 
Another world in freshness burst 
Oblivion’s mighty tomb ! 
Again the hardy Britons rushed 
Like lions to the fight ; 
While horse and foot, helm, shield, and lance, 
Swept by his vision’d sight. 
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But battle shout and waving plume, 
The drum’s heart-stirring beat, 

The glittering pomp of prosperous war, 
The rush of million feet ; 

The magic of the minstrel’s song, 
Which told of victories o’er, 

Are sights and sounds the dying king 
Shall see—shall hear no more! 


It was the hour of deep midnight, 
In the dim and quiet sky, 
When, with sable cloak and broidered pall, 
A funeral train swept by. 
Dull and sad fell the torches’ glare, 
On many a stately crest ; 
They bore the noble warrior king 
To his last dark home of rest. 





KING RICHARD III. AND HIS SON, 
——i— 
Night veil’d the battle plain ! 
O’er heaven and earth watch’d night $ ; 
Falchions were sheath’d—the martial strain 
Died with the proud sunlight: 
Silent and calm the pale tents lay, 
While voiceless war slept night away. 


Richard, in frowning thought, 
Sat ’neath his purple tent ; 

His brow with some dark doom seem’d fraught 
Terror and sadness blent : 

One knelt before his feet in awe, 

He gazed—yet recked not what he saw. 


Dimly the silver lamp 
Lighted his waving hair, 
And faded cheek, the iron stamp 
Of death had settled there ; 
His breastplate shook beneath its sway, 
As some deep hidden grief had way. 


Then passed his hour of pride ; 
He knew that injured one— 
He clasped him in his arms and cried, 
My son—my son—my son! 
Remorse and love long conflict kept ; 
He groan’d in thought—he saw—and wept. 


‘¢ Pride,” cried he, *‘ was my bane; 
For that I barter’d all— 
Peace, love, content—all to obtain 
A crewn; and now I fall 
Prone from my tow’ring height to earth, 
My deeds abhorr’d—accurs’d my birth. 


‘6 Boy ! I would yet be lov’d,—- 
Though stern has been my will; 
Though haply I have cruel prov’d, 
I am thy father still ;— 
Thou wilt not ? no, ’twere sin for thee 
To curse a parent’s memory. 


‘1 weep !==they are not fears, 
Which shake my warrior frame ; 
No hopes o’erthrown have caus’d these tears, 
His breast and brow of flame ;— 
Thy fancied hate—thy hate probes deep— 
For that, and more, for thee I weep !” 


Like a warrior king appears 
The sun, with banners fair 3 
His glancing beams, like golden spears, 
Are flashing through mid air 5 
The mountain springs, the forest land, 
Are sounding like a martial band. 


There is a lonely grave 
To which the ravens wing $ 
Nor sculpture shines, nor pennons wave— 
Yet there lies England’s King. 
And he, the heir of Britain’s throne, 
Wanders, sad-hopeless—and alone. 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


Srr,—You will recollect Johnson’s remark, in his 
** Lives of the Poets,” on Pope's celebrated simile of a 
traveller on the Alps. Whether Pope deserved the high 
encomiums bestowed by our great critic, the following quo- 
tation will, perhaps, show. T'he lines are taken from the 
miscellaneous works of the Rev. John Norris, M. ., of 
Cambridge. The edition of 1699. 
If you deem them worthy of a corner in your valuable 
miscellany, their insertion will oblige, Yours, &c. 

JOHN RIGBY. 


Bolton, November 30th, 1827. 


NORRIS, 
So, to the unthinking boy, the distant sky 
Seems on some mountain’s surface to rely ; 
He, with ambitious haste, climbs the ascent,— 
Curious to touch the firmament: 
But when, with an unwearied pace, 
Arrived, he is at the long-wished-for place,— 
With sighs the sad defeat he does deplore= 
His heaven is still as distant as before. 

POPE. 

So pleased at first the towering Alps we try, 
Mount o’er the vales, and seem to tread the sky $ 
The eternal snows appear already past, 
And the first clouds and mountains seem the lasts 
But those attained, we tremble to survey 
The growing labours of the lengthened way $ 
The increasing prospect tires our wand’ring eyes— 
Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arise. 








TIM TURPIN—A PaTuETIc BALLAD. 


(From Whims and Oddities :—a Second Series. ) 
BY THOMAS HOOD. 


i 
Tim Turpin he was gravel blind, 
And ne’er had seen the skies ; 
For nature, when his head was made, 
Forgot to dot his eyes. 


So, like a Christmas pedagogue, 
Poor Tim was forced to do— 

Look out for pupils, for he had 
A vacancy for two. 


There’s some have specs to help their sight 
Of objects great and small; 

But Tim had specs within his eyes, 
And could not see at all. 


Now Tim he woo'd a servant maid, 
And took her to his arms; 

Por he, like Pyramus, had cast 
A wall-eye on her charms, 


By day she led him up and down 
Where’er he wished to jog, 

A happy wife, although she led 
The life of any dog. 


But just when he had lived a month 
In honey with his wife, 

A surgeon ope’d his Milton eyes, 
Like oysters, with a knife. 


But when his eyes were opened thus, 
He wish’d them dark again: 

For when he look’d upon his wife, 
He saw her very plain. 


Her face was bad, her figure worse, 
He could not bear to eat ; 

For she was any thing but like 
A grace before his meat. 


Now Tim he was a feeling man; 
For when his sight was thick, 

It made him feel for every:thing,— 
But that was with a stick. 


So with a cudgel in his hand— 
It was not light or slim— 

He knocked at his wife’s head until 
It open’d unto him. 


And when the corpse was stiff and cold, 
He took his slaughter’d spouse, 

And laid her in a heap with all 
The ashes of her house. 





But like a wicked murderer, 
He lived in constant fear 
From day to day, and so he cut 
His throat from ear to ear. 


The neighbours fetch’d a doctor in : 
Said he,—** This wound, I dread, 

Can hardly be sew’d up—his life 
Is hanging by a thread.” 

But when another week was gone, 
He gave him stronger hope— 

Instead of hanging on a thread, 
Of hanging on a rope. 

Ah! when he hid his bloody work 
In ashes round about, 

How little he supposed the truth 
Would soon be sifted out. 


But when the parish dustman came, 
His rubbish to withdraw, 

He found more dust within the heap 
Than he contracted for ! 


A dozen men, to try the fact, 
Were sworn that very day ; 

But though they all were jurors, yet 
No conjurors were they. 


Said Tim unto these jurymen, 

** You need not waste your breath, 
For I confess myself at once 

The author of her death. 


** And oh! when I reflect upon 
The blood that I have spilt, 

Just like a button is my soul, 
Inscribed with double guilt! 


Then turning round his head again, 
He saw before his eyes, 

A great judge and a little judge— 

wo judges of a-size! 

The great judge took his judgment cap, 

And put it on his head, 
And sentenced ‘Tim by law to hang 

Till he was three times dead. 

So he was tried, and he was hung, 
(Fit punishment for such,) 

@n Horsham-drop, and none can say 
It was a drop too much. 

eee 


THE LOGIERIAN SYSTEM. 
-_— a - 


A few years ago, a skirmish was carried on in the Li- 
verpool Mercury, by the advocates of Mr. Logier’s system 
and its opponents. The following is the last squib that 
was fired off on the occasion : 


ADDRESSED TO VERITAS. 
Your philippic, friend Veritas, 
Much spleen, but little spirit has ; 
Your wit’s so very dull, "tis clear 
You'll never soar above 
Low Jegn* 
* Logier. 


. dug. 1, 1817. 03 





THE USE OF SPECTACLES DEMONSTRATED. 
FOUNDED ON FACT. 
—— 


One day, when passing through a crowded street, 
Old Franklin, with his spectacles on nose, 
Jostled against a man he chanc'd to meet, 
Who damn’d his spectacles, the story goes. 
** Thanks to my glasses, then,” the Doctor cries, 
** For, though, my friend, you deem them such a bore, 
On this occasion they have suv’d my eyes, 
As they have very often dune before.” 
Liverpool. ty 
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IMPROMPTU, 


After a Lady had played “ Cherry Ripe” on a Flagcolet. 


—<—-_. 
Oh! would I were that little ivory pipe, 
That I might touch those ruby lips, 
That look as like two cherries over ripe, 
Although, dear maid, are tulips ! 
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ye a 
The Bouquet. 
"1 hawe here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 


brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
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THE GHOST SEER. 
—— Hence, horrible shadow! 
Unreal mockery, hence !—Shakspeare. 


As the ghost season is either at hand, or fast ap- 
proaching, (for spectres, like rogues, owls, and bats, 
still shun the light,) we intend to devote a portion 
of our miscellany to spiritual concerns; in hopes 
that such attention on our parts will propitiate their 
ghostships, and thereby secure ourselves from their 
nocturnal visitations to chide us for neglecting to 
pay a proper respect to the tenants of the invisible 
world, who have, from time immemorial, possessed 
such fearful influence over the mind of man. 

If the story we are about to lay before our readers 
should, in any degree, tend to lessen that influence, 
by questioning the reality of the existence of super- 
natural agents, it will be no fault of ours; and we 
hope that no ghost, who has any pretensions to good 
breeding, or who has any sense of justice, will visit 
the sins of others upon our heads. Ie or she (for 
spirits are, we believe, of both sexes) must know that 
the narrator of the story is the celebrated Schiller ; 
and that we merely act in the subordinate capacity 
of literary resurrection men, to raise the defunct 
body of one of the numerons progeny of the German 
poet. 

It is our determination, at all hazards, to revive 
the Ghost Seer, who has lain dormant for some years ; 
and our resolution has been taken on these grounds— 
either there are ghosts, or there are no ghosts. If 
there are no ghosts, then it is laudable to endeavour 
to show to those who believe in them that they only 
exist in imagination, If there be ghosts, they must 
either be good or evil; either “spirits of health, or 
goblins damned,”—bringing with them “ airs from 
heaven, or blasts from hell.” Now, if they be good 
spirits, they can have no possible objection to have 
their pretensions serutinized; nor need they care, 
though their very existence be questioned, as it has 
been by the author whose work we are about to 
revive. If they be evil spirits, they ought to be 
exposed; and we accordingly defy them and all 
their works,—and so to our task, without further 
preface. Edit. Kal, 





—_—— 


THE GHOST SEER. 
— 
Translated and abridged from the German of the cele- 
brated Schiller, by Merritt. 
oe 

On my return to Courland in the year 17—, sometime 
about the Carnival, I visited the Prince of at 
Venice. We had been acquainted in the service, 
and we renewed here an intimacy which had been in- 
terrupted by the restoration of peace. As I wished to see 
the curiosities of this city, and as the Prince was waiting 
only for the arrival of remittances to return to his native 
eounuy, he ow | prevailed on me not to depart before 
him. We agreed not to separate during the time of our | 
residence at Venice, and the Prince was so kind as to | 
accommodate me at his lodgings at the Moor. 

As the small revenues of the Prince did not permit him 
to maintain the dignity of bis rank, he lived at Venice | 
incognito. Two noblemen, in whom he had entire con- | 
fidence, composed all his retinue. He shunned expenses, | 
however, more from inclination than economy. He! 
avoided all kinds of diversions, and though he was but 
thirty-tive years old, he had resisted the numerous at- 
tractions of this voluptuous city. To the charms of the 
fair sex be was wholly indifferent. A settled gravity and 
# profound melancholy were the prominent features of his 
abaracter. His passions were tranquil, but obstinate to 











excess.” He formed his attachments with caution and 
timidity, but when once formed they were permanent and 
cordial. Inthe midst of a tumultuous crowd he walked 
alone. Occupied by bis own visionary ideas, he often was 
a stranger to the world about bim. Sensible of the de- 
ficiency of his own judgment, he was apt to give an un- 
warrantable preference to the judgment ot others, Though 
far from being weak, no man was more liable to be go- 
verned. When conviction, however, had once entered 
his mind, he became firm and decisive ; equally courageous 
to combat an acknowledged prejudice, and to die for a 
new one. 

As he was the third Prince of his house, he had no 
expectation of acquiring the sovereignty. His ambition 
had never been awakened; his passions had taken an- 
other turn. He read much, but without discrimination. 
As his education bad been neglected, and as he had early 
entered the career of arms, his understanding had never 
come to maturity. Hence the knowledge he afterwards 
acquired, served but to increase the chaos of his ideas, 
because it was built on an unstable foundation. 

Like the rest of his family, he professed the Protestant 
religion, because he was born in it. Inquiry or investi- 
gation he had never attempted, although at one period 
of his life he had been an enthusiast. It is necessary to 
observe, that he had never been a freemason. 

One evening, as usual, we were walking by ourselves, 
well masked, in the square of St. Mark. It was late, and 
the crowd was dispersing. The Prince observed a mask 
which followed us every where. This mask was an 
Armenian, and walked alone. We quickened our steps, 
and by different turns endeavoured to lose him. It was 
iu vain; the mask was always close behind us. 

** You have no intrigue here, I hope?” said the Prince 
at last, ‘* the husbands of Venice are dangerous.” 

** 1 do not know a single lady,” was my answer. 

** Let us sit down here, and speak German,” said he: 
I fancy we are mistaken for other persons.” 

We sat down upon a stone bench, and expected the 
Armenian would have passed by. He came directly up 
to us, and placed himself close by the Prince. The latter 
took out his watch, and rising at the same time, addressed 
me thus in French :—** It is past nine. Come, we forget 
that we are waited for at the Louvre.” 

This was only a pretence to deceive the Armenian. 

** Nine,” repeated the latter, in a slow and expressive 
voice. 

** Congratulate yourself my Prince ;” (calling him by 
his real name,) ** he died at nine.”’ 

In saying this he arose and went away. 

We looked at each other in amazement. 

** Who is dead ?” said at last the Prince, after a long 
silence. 

** Let us follow him,”’ replied I, ‘‘and ask for an ex- 
planation.” 

We searched every corner of the place; the mask was 
no more to be found. We returned to our hotel in dis- 
appointment. The Prince did not speak a word to me 
all the way. He walked on ata little distance by himself, 
and, as he told me afterwards, the conflict within him was 
violent. Having reached home, he began at length to 
spéak.—“ It is laughable,” said he, ** that a madman 
should have the power of disturbing a man’s tranquillity 
by two words.” We wished each other a good night, and 
when in my own apartment, I noted down in my pocket- 
book, the day and the hour when this adventure hap- 
pened. It was on a Thursday. 

The next evening the Prince said tome: ‘* Will you 
go with me to the square of St. Mark, and seek for our 
mysterious Armenian? I long to see this comedy unra- 
velled.” Iconsented. We walked in the place till eleven. 
The Armenian was no where to be seen. We repeated 
our walk the four following nights, and every time with 
the same success. 

On the sixth evening, as we went out of the hotel, 
whether designedly or otherwise, I cannot recollect, I told 
the servants where we might be found in case we were 
asked for. The Prince remarked my precaution, and ap- 
proved of it with a smile. We found the place very much 
crowded. Scarccly had we advanced thirty steps, when I 
perceived the Armenian, who was endeavouring, to press 
through the crowd, and seemed to seek for some person. 
We were just approaching him, when Baron F——, one 
of the Prince’s retinue, came up to us quite breathless, 
and gave the Prince a letter: ** Tt is sealed with black,” 
said he. We supposed from this that it contained matters 
of importance. I was struck as with a thunderbolt. 
The Prince went near a torch and began to read. 

** My cousin is dead !”’ exclaimed he. 

** When ?”” said I, quickly interrupting him. 

He looked again into the letter. ¢* Last Thursday 
night at nine.” 





We had not recovered from our surprise when the Ar- 
menian stood before us. 

** You are known here, my Prince!” said he. ** Hasten 
to your hotel. You will find there the deputies of the 
Senate. Do not hesitate to accept the hovour they intend 
to offer you. Baron F— forgot to tell you that your 
remittances are arrived.’? He disappeared among the 
crowd. 

We hastened home, and found every thing as the Ar. 
menian had told us. Three noblemen of the Republic 
were waiting to pay their respects to the Prince, and to 
attend him to the assembly, where the first nobility of the 
city were ready to receive him. He had hardly an oppor. 
tunity of giving me a hint to be on the watch. 

About eleven o’clock at night hereturned. On entering 
the room he appeared grave and thoughtful. He took me 
by the hand, and Having dismissed the servants, ** Count,’’ 
said he, in the words of Hamlet— 

‘¢There are more things in heaven and earth 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 


*© You seem to forget, my Prince,” replied I, *¢ that 
you are going to bed a great deal richer in prospect.” 
The deceased was the hereditary Prince. 

**Do not mention it,” said the Prince. ‘If I should 
even have acquired a crown, I am now tco much engaged 
to think of such a trifle. If this Armenian has not merely 
guessed by chance” —— 

** How can that be, my Prince?’ interrupted I. «TI 
resign all my hopes of royalty for a monk’s habit.’’ I have 
mentioned this purposely, to show how tar every ambitious 
idea was then distant from his thoughts. 

The next evening we went sooner than usual to the 
square of St. Mark. A sudden shower of |rain obliged us 
to enter a coffee-house, where we found a party engaged 
at cards. The Prince took his place behind the chair of a 
Spaniard, to observe the game. I went into an adjacent 
chamber to read the newspapers. I was soon disturbed 
by a noise in the card-room. Previous to the entrance of 
the Prince, the Spaniard had been constantly losing, but 
since that he had been regularly winning. The fortune 
of the game was reversed in a striking manner, and the 
bank was in danger of being challenged by the pointeur, 
who, since this sudden change, had become adven- 
turous. The Venetian, who kept the bank, addressing 
the Prince in a very rude manner, told him that his pre- 
sence interrupted the fortune of the game, and that he 
ought to quit the table. The latter looked very coolly at 
him, remained in his place, and preserved the same coun- 
tenance, when the Venetian repeated his demand in 
French. He thought the Prince understood neither French 
nor Italian; and addressing himself, with a contemptuous 
sneer, to the company, said: ** Pray, Gentlemen, tell me 
how I must make myself understood by this fool?” At 
the same time he rose, and prepared to seize the Prince by 
the arm. Patience forsook the latter. He grasped the 
Venetian with a strong arm, and threw him violently on 
the ground. ‘The company rose up in confusion. At this 
noise I hastily entered the room, and calling the Prince 
by his name, ‘* Take care,’ said I, imprudently; ‘* we 
are at Venice.” 

The name of Prince caused a general silence, which 
ended in a whispering that seemed to portend something 
very disagreeable. All the Italians who were present 
divided into parties, and went aside. One after the other 
left the room. We soon found ourselves alone with the 
Spaniard and a few Frenchmen, ‘* You are undone, my 
Prince,” said these, ‘if you do not immediately leave 
the town. The Venetian whom you have treated so cava- 
lierly is rich enough tohirea Bravo. It costshim but fifty 
zechins to send you out of the world.”? The Spaniard 
offered, for the security of the Prince, to go for the watch, 
and to accompany us home. The Frenchmen proposed to 
dothesame. We were still standing and considering what 
was to be done, when some officers of the Inquisition en- 
tered the room. They showed usan order of Government, 
which charged us both to follow them immediately. We 
arrived under a strong escort at the canal, where a gon- 
dola was waiting for us. We embarked, and were blind. 
folded before we landed. They then led us up a large 
stone staircase, and through a long turning valley over 
vaults, as I judged from the echoes that resounded under 
ourfeet. At last we came to another staircase, and hav- 
ing descended twenty-six steps, we entered a spacious hall, 
where they took the bandage from our eyes. We found 
ourselves in a circle of venerable old men, all dressed in 
black. The hall was hung round with black, and faintly 
illuminated. The dead silence which reigned in the as- 
sembly, struck us with horror. One of the old men, pro- 
bably the first Inquisitor, approached the Prince with an 
awful countenance, and said, at the same moment show- 
ing him the Venetian, who was just then brought for- 
ward ; ** Do you know this man to be the same who of- 
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fended you at the coffee-house ?” ‘I do,” answered 
the Prince. Then, addressing the prisoner, ‘* Is this the 
same person whom you meant to have assassinated this 
night?” The prisoner replied, ** Yes’’ In the same 
instant the circle opened, and we saw, with horror, the 
head of the Venetian immediately severed from his body. 
s* Are you content with this satisfaction ?” said the In- 
quisitor. The Prince fainted in the arms of his attend- 
antse ** Go,’’ added the Inquisitor, turning to me, with 
a terrible voice; ‘* Go, and in future judge less incon- 
siderately of the justice of Venice.” 

An unknown friend, it was evident, had thus saved us 
from inevitable death, by interposing, in our behalf, the 
active arm of justice, but who it was we could not conjec- 
ture. Filled with terror, we reached our hotel. It was 
after midnight. The chamberlain Z—— impatiently 
waited for us at the door. ** You did very well to send us 
a message,” said he to the Prince, as he lighted us up. 
“The news which Baron F—— soon after brought us 
respecting you, from the square of St. Mark, would other- 
wise have given us the greatest uneasiness.”—** I sent 
you a message? When? I know nothing of it.”— 
** This evening, after eight, you sent us word that we 
must not be uneasy if you should come home later than 
usnal.”” The Prince looked at me. ** Perhaps you have 
taken this precaution without mentioning it tome?” I 
knew nothing of it. ** It must be so, however,” replied 
the Chamberlain, ‘* since here is your repeating watch, 
which you sent me as a mark of authenticity.” The 
Prince put his hand to his pocket: it was empty, and he 
knew the watch to be his own. ‘* Who brought it ?” 
said he, in amazement. ** An unknown mask, in an Ar- 
menian dress, who disappeared immediately.” We stood 
looking at each other. ‘* What do you think of this?” 
said the Prince, at last, after a long silence. ** I havea 
secret guardian here at Venice.” 

The terrifying adventures of this night brought on the 
Prince a severe fever, which confined him a week. During 
this time oar hotel was crowded with Venetians and stran- 
gers, who visited the Prince from a deference to his newly- 
discovered rank. They vied with each other in offers of 
their services, and it was not a little entertaining for us to 
observe, that the last visitor seldom failed to hint some 
suspicions derogatory to the character of the preceding one. 
Billets doux and arcana poured upon us from all quarters. 
Every one endeavoured to recommend himself in his own 
way. Our adventure with the Inquisition was no more 
mentioned. The Court of ——, wishing the Prince to 
delay his departure fron. Venice for some time, orders 
were sent to several bankers to pay him considerable sums 
of money. He was thus, against his will, enabled to pro- 
tract his residence in Italy; and, at his request, [ also 
resolved to remain some time longer. 

As soon-as the Prince had recovered strength enough to 
quit his chamber, he was advised by his physician to take 
an airing in a gondola uvon the Brenta, to which, as the 
weather was serene, he readily consented. On going into 
the boat he missed the key of a Tittle chest, in which very 
valuable papers were inclised. We returned back to 
search for it immediately. He very distinctly remembered 
that he had locked the chest the day before, and he lad 
never left the room in the interval. As our endeavours to 
find it proved ineffectual, we were obliged to relinquish 
the search, in order to avoid delay. The Prince, whose 
soul was elevated above suspicion, declared the key to be 
lost, and desired that it might not be mentioned any more. 

Our little voyage was exceedingly avreeable. A pic- 


The Queen stood with her eyes fixed on the ground in a 
deep stupefaction. On a sudden she started from her re- 
verie, with the fury of one inspired, and lookly wildly 
around her. “A King is among us!" she exclaimed, 
taking her crown from her head, and laying it at the feet 
of the Prince. Every one present cast their eyes upon 
him, and doubted for a moment whether there was any 
meaning in this farce ; so much were they deceived by the 
impressive seriousness of the actress. Silence was at last 
broken by a general clapping of the hands, as a mark of 
approbation. I looked at the Prince. He was nota little 
disconcerted, and endeavoured to escape the inquisitive 
eyes of the spectators. He threw money to the players, 
and hastened out of the company. 

We had advanced but a few steps, whena venerable monk, 
pressing through thecrowd, stopped the Prince in his way. 
** My Lord!” said he, ** give the holy Virgin part of your 
goli. You will want her prayers.” He uttered these 
words in a tone of voice which struck us extremely, and 
disappeared in the throng. 

In the meantime our company had increased. An 
English Lord, whom the Prince had seen before at Nice ; 
some merchants of Leghorn; a German Prebendary ; a 
French Abbé with some ladies; and a Russian officer, 
had joined us. The pbysiognomy of the latter had some- 
thing so uncommon, as to attract our particular attention. 
Never in my life did I see such various features, and so 
little expression ; so much attractive benevolence, and so 
much repelling coldness, in the same tace. Each passion 
seemed, by turns, to have exercised its ravages on it, and 
to have left it successively. Nothing remained but the 
calm picrcing look of a person deeply skilled in the science 
of man; but it was such a looked as abashed every one 
on whom it was directed. ‘This extraordinary man fol- 
lowed us at a distance, apparently taking but an indiffe- 
rent part in all that had happened. 

We came to a mountebank’s stage. The ladies tried 
their fortune. We followed their example. ‘The Prince 
himself purchased a ticket. He won a snuff box. I saw 
him turn pale in opening it—It contained his lost key. 
** How is this ?” said he to me, as we were for a moment 
alone. ‘* A superior power attends me. Omnicience sur- 
rounds me. An invisible being, that I cannot escape, 
watches over my steps. I must seek for the Armenian, 
and get information from him.” 

(To be continued.) 





BIRKENIIEAD. 
i 
[From the Liverpool Courier.] 








The improvements which have been carried on in this 
town, within the last seven or eight years, have not been 
unattended with corresponding signs of vigour and enter. 
prise in the neighbourhood. Who but has seen, with some- 
what more than surprise, the almost magical appearance 
of buildings which have recently sprung up on the opposite 
shore, from the Rock Point to the village of Tranmere ? 
We shall, however, for the present, confine our obser- 
vations to the township of Birkenhead, or that portion of 
land which is bounded on the south by Tranmere, and 
on the north by Wallasey Pool, and recedes backwards to 
the westward as far as Bidston-hill, and comprisng about 
1,500 acres, the entire of which, a few years ago, belonged 
to F. R. Price, Dsq., of Bryn-y-Pys. But a brief space, 
comparatively, has elapsed, since a walk from the Wood- 
side Buat-house, ‘across the ficlds to Birkenhead Priory, 
was considered a delightful and retired promenade on the 





turesque country, which, at every winding of the river, 
seemed to increase in richness and beauty ; the serenity of 
the sky, which formed a May-day in the middle of Fe. 
bruary ; the delightful gardens and elegant country-seats | 
which adorned the banks of the Brenta; the majestic city | 
of Venice behind us, with its lofty spires, and a grove of 
masts, rising as it were out of the waves ;—all this afforded 
us the most splendid spectacle in the world. Wholly | 
abandoned to the enchantment of nature’s luxuriant | 
scenery, our minds shared the hilarity ef the day. The} 
Prince himself lost his wonted gravity, and vied with us 
in our sports and diversions. On our landing, about two | 
Italian miles from the city, we heard the sound of sprightly 
musics: it eame from a small village, at a little distance 
from the Brenta, where there was at that time a fair.— 
As we advanced, we saw it crowded with company of every 
description. A troop of young girls and boys, dressed in 
theatrical habits, welenmed us in a pantomimical dance. 
The fignre was entirely new. Animation and grace at- 
tended their motions. Before the dance was concluded, 
the principal actress, who represented a Queen, stopped 
suddenly, as if arrested by an invisible arm. Herself and 


| south, at the head of the river, and embracing a distant 





those around her were motionless. The music ceased.— 
The assembly was silent. Not a breath was to be heard. 


margin of the river; commanding to the south an interest- 
ing and extensive prospect of the upper part of the Mer- 
sey, which opens out into a fine sweeping estuary, bounded 
by the two variegated shores of Lancashire and Cheshire 
on the east and west, and by the Helsby Hills on the 
view of the venerable Castle of Beeston, which surmounts 
the top of a picturesque and almost perpendicular rock. 
The river, from this point of view, assumes very much 
the appearance and character of an inland lake, not ren- 
dered the less interesting by the endless varicey exhibited 
on the surface of the water, from the shippng, steam, 
and other vessels of every description and class, ferry-boats, 
&c., crossing and intersecting the river in all directions. 
Instead of the rural walk above alluded to, from Wood. 
side to Birkenhead, we have now a wide strect, running 
nearly north and south, which is fast filling up with houses 
on both sides, many of them of the first class, in ele- 
gance of appearance and interior convenience. ‘The ve- 
nerable ivy-covered priory, which, nine years ago, was 
the only object, with one exception, that graced the field, 
and formed the subject of antiquarian research, is now 


forming the most prominent objects on the southern 
promontory of Birkenhead, now give picturesque beauty 
to the gardens, and break the formal appearance cf the 
front of the elegant hotel, erected by Messrs. Hetherington 
and Grindrod, on the most commanding situation which 
the margin of the Mersey can furnish. Elegant cottages 
are fast springing up on the banks of the river, and the 
space betwixt the extremities of the points we have men- 
tioned is undergoing a rapid transition from a plain sur- 
face to a newly-created town. It may be asked, and with 
great propriety too, why this portion of land, lying, as it 
does, immediately opposite to the town, has lain so long 
unnoticed and neglected ; affording, at the same time, 8o 
many facilities to the trade and commerce of this port, 
and the health and enjoyment of its inhabitants? Why 
has it all at once sprung into notice and importance ? 
Steam navigation is, doubtless, the agent which has pro- 
duced so mighty a revolution on the shores of the sister 
county, by rendering the passage across the Mersey at all 
times safe and certain. Calculating upon a proportionate 
increase of the trade of the town for the next twenty years, 
this portion of the neighbouring shore will stand in a 
similar relation to Liverpool as Southwark does to London, 
or Salford to Manchester. ‘There can be but little doubt 
that the nucleus of a large and populous town has been 
already formed, which will extend with the extension of 
Liverpool, not rivalling, but deriving ornament and 
strength from the increased wealth of the town, and the 
redundancy of its population. 

In 1818 there were only three houses, besides Woodside 
Ferryhouse and the Priory, and a few straggling cottages, 
and the population did not exceed 50. In 1822 it was 
under 200, and now it exceeds 1300. Upwards of £100,000 
has been expended on buildings and other improvements 
during the last and present year. Ninety-four new houses 
have been built, the rental of which exceeds £8000 per 
annum. During the present year, two new strects, of 
twenty yards wide, extending upwards of a mile from 
Woodside towards the head of Wallasey Pool, have been 
opened, and a great part of one of them is already Muc- 
adamized, and several good houses built on each side of 
it. These main streets are intersected by various cross 
streets, all of a good width, and placed at right angles. 

Wallasey Pool, which was formerly a mart of commerce, 
and a formidable rival to Liverpool, is likely to become @ 
very important adjunct to the commerce of the port. Pos- 
sessing, in an eminent degree, numerous facilities for the 
construction and accommodation of shipping, and for the 
general purposes of trade, having sufficient depth of water 
tor the largest class of vessels which frequent the port, it 
inight, at a comparatively trifling expense, be converted 
into floating docks, and being in the centre of the trade, 
would afford additional dock space in a part of the river 
the best calculated to promote the interests of the port. 
The timber trade, for instance, could be carried on here to 
great advantage, as three-fourths of all the timber imported 
is sent up the country in fats. The timber could be yarded, 
aad shipped again, at an expense very materially less than 
that incurred in this town. The advantages of this situa- 
tion appear not to have been appreciated till very lately. 
Within the last two years a patent graving-ship, capable 
of taking on, at the same time, three ships of 400 tons, 
has been erected, and bas proved a great accommodation 
to trade. A ship-building yard, where vessels of 500 tons 
may be launched from the green sod, in ordinary tides, 
has been established, with sawpits, mould-loft, and every 
convenience necessary for carrying on the trade of ship- 
building. An extensive limekiln, timber, slate, and 
flag yard, with various other buildings, have also been 
established, where limestone, coals, &c, are landed, with. 
out incurring the expense of cartage. A steam-packet- 
boiler manufactory, on an extensive scale, has been erected, 
with a sea-wall and basin excavated in front, where steam. 
vessels of the largest class can lie in perfect safety, and 
have their boilers put on board, On the opposite side of 
the Pool, a foundry and steam-engine manufactory has also 
been es‘ablished, possessing similar advantages: in short, 
the banks of this Pool, which, three years ago, were with- 
out inbabitants, now assumes the active appearance ef a 
place of business, and gives employment to some bundreds 
of workmen. 

Mr. James Harrison, we believe, was the first individual 
who, appreciating the probable advance of property in 
tirkenhead, beeame a purchaser of land in Birkenhead in 
the year 1818. The proprietors of Birkenhead Hotel made 
an extensive purchase in the year following. Since that 
period other sales have tollowed in rapid succession, 
amounting, in the whole, to nearly one third of the whole 
estate, or about 500 acres. Particular lois of land have 
since risen in value nearly 400 per cent whilst the popu- 
lation has increased in the ratio of twenty-six to enc in the 
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Correspondence. 
“et. tee CHESS QUERY. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—lI am in the habit of amusing myself in my leisure 
moments, by a variety of pleasing intellectual exercises, 
such as draughts, backgammon, &c. &c. and among them 
the game of chess occasionally draws my attention. Now, 
Mr. Editor, I am not a professor of any one thing; con- 
sequently, if a person presume to call himself so, I im- 
plicitly yield to his superiority, lest I might occasion a 
dispute, which would expose my ignorance, and be the 
nicans of getting myself laughed at—thus I would imme- 
diately involve my understanding in a labyrinth: there- 
fore, I say, with the wisest, **’Tis wise to be silent at 
times.” 

The other evening a fiiend of this description happened 
to drop in, and, of course, he would, with his usual gal- 
Jantry, ** challenge me out.”” There was no alternative— 
but play Imust. Then I'll describe the movement of our 
pawns, and humbly solicit your authority for their validity, 
and take your diagram with its symbols, &c. 

Suppose I play with white, and my opponent black : 
then I commence by moving the king’s pawn two squares 
from E2toE 4, My opy t es by moving 
the king’s bishop’s pawn two squares from F 7 to F5,— 
here the angle of the squares E 4 and F 5 join or meet. 
Can I pass my opponent's angle without taking his piece ? 
Thus, can I move E.4 without being compelled to take F 5? 

Again: suppose I move my king’s pawn three squares, 
(in one move I know it cannot be done,) but suppose my 
king’s pawn to be on the square E 5, can my opponent 
nove his king's bishop’s pawn, or queen’s pawn, twosquares, 
and so pass my king’s pawn ?.—thus: my king’s pawn E5, 
my opponent's king’s bishop’s to F 5, or the queen’s pawn 
to D5? J have heard disputes from time to time on these 
queries, but never knew the correct way of playing ihe 
pawns: perhaps you will be kind enough to explain these 
points of dispute, or insert these few lines so as to enable 
some of your readers to do so. This has always been a 
stumbling-block to me.—Some early compliance will much 
oblige a constant reader, W. X. Y. Z. 

aa a) 


RECIPES, &e. 








—_— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Dean KaL,—I beg to inform you that I am a constant 
reader of your Kaleidoscope, and frequently observe reme- 
dies for different imperfections, me minor other useful 
and interesting things ;—and, as many of my friends have 
received much benefit by attending to several of your re- 
cipes, I beg to suggest to you, that a continuance of them 
will always be of service to some of your friends. Now, 
dear Kal., I am sorry to inform you that my face is rather 
apt to flush and spot, which gives me much trouble and 
inconvenience; and as our sex always think that they are 
very interesting Gf not beautiful,) although not exactly 
zifted with a handsome face, you may easily imagine 
that IT consider this defect is adequately counterpoised 
by the lady possessing a fine form. My shape is con- 
sidered to be very good; and I was told the other day, 
that if IT could t ke away the spots from my face it would 
be a handsome one. Having explained the purport of this 
note, I trust that either ou or some of your correspond- 
ents will be kind enough w ‘urnish me witha cure, (through 

our valuable miscellany,) which will be gratefully re- 
ived by SOPHIA, 

Liverpool, October 19, 1827. 








REMOVAL OF WENS AND EXCRESCENCES. 
A yentleman of our acquaintance, and who has no in- 
cerest in such matters, has assured us that he is in pos- 
ression of the means of removing all wens, however large, 


wv of whatever standing they may be. His process is! 
extremely simple, attended with no pain or inconvenience | 


with this species of excrescence, the experiment shall be 
made upon such person without any expense, and the 
result shall be faithfully reported to the public.—Zd. Kal. 


The Weauties of Chess. 


‘¢ Ludimus efigiem belli.”—ViDA. 
—— 
SOLUTION TO STUDY CLX. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Bishop ......F—6X 1 Castle......G—7 
2 Pawn ......D—5 2 Pawn......A—5 
B King......0..C—7 3 Pawn......D—6 
4 King.........D—8 4 Pawn......A—3 
5 King.........E—8 5 Pawn......A—2 
6 King......0..F—8 6 Pawn......A—4 
7 Knight......G—4 7 Pawn......A—3 
8 Bishop ......B—2 8 Pawn......B—2 
9 Castle ......H—1X 9 Castle ...H—7 
10 Pawn ......Gae7X MATE. 
——— 
STUDY CLXI. 
The white to win with a pawn iu ten moves, without 
taking either castle or pawn. 


Black. 
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The sHirestde. 
* In order to employ one part of this life tn serious and impor- 
tant occupations, it is 'y to spend another in mere amuse- 
ments.” —JOHN LOCKE. 
“ There is a time to laugh and a time to weep."7—SOLOMON. 


VIVENT LES BAGATELLES! 
—— 
(Continued from our last.) 
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Sixteen counters being disposed in two rows, to find that 
which a person has thought of. 

The counters being arranged as follow, desire the person 
to think of one, and to observe well in which row it is: 


A B Cc D E F H I 
0 oO 0 Oo 0 0 De 
0 Oo 0 0 7 © 0 0 
0 Oo > @ 0 Oo 0 0 
0 O 0. .U6° 0 O 0 Oo 
- © 0 Oo 0 0O 0 (0 
0 60 0 )6 60 0 Oo 0 oO 
0 (0 0 =O 0 Oo 0 0O 
0 0 0 O 0 Oo 0 O 


Let us suppose that the counter thought of is in the 
row A: take up the whole row in the order in which it 
now stands, and dispose it in two rows, C and D, in such 
a manner, that the first counter of the row A may be the 
first of the row C; the second of the row A, the first of 





the row D3 and 60 on, transferring the sixteen counters 
from A and B to Cand D. This being done, again ask 
in which of the vertical rows the counter thought of stands. 


to the patient ; and he speaks with such confidence on the | We shall suppose it to be in Cs remove that row as well 


ubject, that we have determined to put his skill to the | 


as D, observing the game method as before ; and continue 


st. We, therefore, take this mode of informing our | in this manner until the counter thought of becomes the 
vilers, that if they know any poor person who is afflicted 


first of the row I. If you then ask in which row it is, it 


may be immediately known, because, after the last opera. 
tion, it will be the first in the row said to contain it; and 
as each row has.a distinguishing character or sign, you 
may cause them all to’ be mixed with each other, and still 
be able to discover it by the sign you have remarked. 

Instead of sixteen counters, sixteen cards may be em. 
ployed. After you have discovered the one thought of, 
se sg cause them to be mixed, which will conceal the 
artifice. 

Ifa — number of counters or cards be employed, 
disposed in two vertical rows, the counter or card thought 
of will not be at the top of the row after the last trans. 
position: if there are $2 counters or cards, four trans. 
positioms. will be necessary; if 64, there must be five; 
and so On. 

(To be continued.) 


Co Correspondents. 


Bompastes Fukioso.—It is our intention to give this whim. 
sical piece in a gratuitous supplement next week, together 
with several articles of amusement for the Christmas holi- 
day folk. 

Tue EvveEr Poets.—We shall, next week, continue our series 
of this interesting collection. J/. R. is informed, that we 
did not conceive the order of the introduction of these 
pieces to be very material. 

We shall comply with our correspondent’s directions; and 
shall, next week, give the remainthg specimens of Swain’s 
poems. 

1927, the anticipated number of the Washington Gazette, is 
rather of too political cast for the Kuleidoscope; but we 
shall re peruse it morecarefully than we have yet done. 

If A Traveller will favour us with a few specimens, we shall 
better know how to reply to his note. 

The Music intended for this week’s Kaleidoscope is necessarily 
postponed for another week. 

Guosts.—As we have ventured on this subject, B. may expect 
an early insertion of his anecdote. 

T. Z. F. is informed that we doubt the originality of the verses 
on Life, Death, and Eternity. It may be also necessary to 





apprize him that we are not in the habit of being influenced © 


by threats such as he has held out. 

Greece.—G. H. must not be offended with us if we tell him 
that his verses on Greece would do him no credit, {f pub- 
lished. Let him show them to any judicious friend before 
he deems our sentence harsh. What is the meaning of the 
following verse? 

And for the monarch of our isle, 
His people’s hearts possessing, 
May bounteous Heaven ever smile 
On him—its choicest blessing. 
We have heard of invoking blessings, andjshoworing bless 
ings; but “smiling blessings” is entirely new to us. 

Tue Guost Seer.—Our friends, who have long recommended 
our revival of this interesting story of Schiller, will perceive 
that we have commenced it this day. We shall follow it 
up unremittingly until completed. ? 

Cuess.—We have inserted the letter of W. X. Y. Z. in another 
column, but must defer our own remarks on the subject. 
We believe there is an express law on the subject in some of 
the works on ches3; but we cannot immediately trace it. 
—We have unluckily mislaid the query of another corre- 
spondent respecting queening. We expect to find it, and 
shall give a reply in our next. 

SciENCE AND NATuRAL History.—-We shall, next week, com- 
mence a series of selections from an interesting American 
work on the elements of natural history, with sketches 
of a new theory of the earth. The work is, we belleve, 
scarcely known yet, in England; and we can promise our 
readers some amusement and instruction from its perusal. 

BAGATELLES.—The problem recommended by Tyro shall be 
noticed next week. 

If C. A. will have a little further patience with us, we have 
no doubt of finding the MS. after which he inquires. If he 
knew the thousands of manuscripts which we have to wade 
through in the course of our editorial drudgery, he would 
1ather pity than chide. 

ANTIQUITIES.—T he letter of our correspondent on this subject 
shall appear in both our publications. The engraving is in 
the hands of the artist. 

Heapert MILTON, an Interesting extract from which we have 
inserted in this day’s Kaleidoscepe, was originally written 
under the title of A/macks; but the name was changed to 
Herbert Milton, {n consequence of another novelist having 
made 4lmacks the subject of a novel previously published. 

We have further to acknotvledge An Old Shipmate, and J. B. 
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